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Art, For Nature's Sake 
A selection of images from FONZ’s Wildlife Art Festival. 
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Savage Fashion: Animals and Attitude in Ancient Rome 
BY JANEEN RENAGHAN 
Bloody gladiator combats, comical elephant performances, 
and elaborate aviaries illustrate a royal fascination with animals in ancient Rome. 


19 


Lickable Art 
Stamps Showcase Wildlife and Wilderness 


| BY HOWARD YOUTH 
A global gallery of stamps highlights 20"-century conservation issues. 


26 BOOKS, NATURALLY 
Summer reading for nature lovers. 


28 NOTES & NEWS 
Wildlife Art Festival, flamingo hatchlings, archerfish, 
golden lion tamarins, and more. 


30 BIOALMANAC 
Grassland biodiversity, a roaming cougar, ailing Galapagos Island penguins, 
and naming dragonflies and damselflies. 


AS I LOOK BACK over the very busy last few months, with special events from 
Seal Days to Panda Days, ZooFari for Kids and National ZooFari, and two 
ZooNights, I realize once again how much FONZ depends on volunteers. These 
events, like so many things at the Zoo, would not be possible without volunteers. 
Indeed, the FONZ organization itself would not be possible without the direction 
and structure it receives from its volunteer Board of Directors. 
Each and every one of FONZ’s more than 1,000 volunteers makes 
invaluable contributions. Once in a while, however, a volunteer 
comes along who fundamentally changes some aspect of the 
FONZ organization. One such volunteer and Board Member is 
Miriam Carmack. 

I met Miriam in 1988, at my first National ZooFari. That year, 
we were trying to move away from the typical fundraiser format: a 
sit-down meal served (at our expense) by a single caterer, with a 
little entertainment and a few speeches. We catered the Australian- 
themed barbecue buffet ourselves—and nearly met with disaster. 
That year ZooFari netted just $27,000. Miriam had a better idea. Why not do as the 
zoo in New Orleans does, she asked. Invite dozens of restaurants to set up booths 
and donate their time and food, add a lot more entertainment, and forget the 
seating and speeches so guests can stroll through the Zoo as they savor the food. 

But Miriam did more than offer a better idea. She carried it out. Using her 
background in the restaurant business and her immense charm, Miriam 
personally visited area restaurateurs to get them to participate. And while we 
hoped to get as many as 20 or 30 participants, Miriam delivered 50, including 
Washington's premier chefs, Jean Louis Palladin, then of the Watergate, and 
Roberto Donna of Galileo fame. What’s more, she coordinated the appearance of 
all those chefs and restaurateurs, making sure each had what he or she needed— 
and enjoyed the party as much as the guests. ZooFari 1989, with its new format, 
was a roaring success and we've never looked back. With Miriam indefatigably at 
the helm and always bubbling with new ideas, ZooFari has grown every year 
since. This year’s ZooFari featured 100 restaurants (some of which, like Galileo, 
have never missed a year); dozens of entertainers; and an auction and a casino; it 
netted a record $315,000! ZooFari has also achieved recognition as the best, most 
entertaining fundraiser in the region; restaurateurs, entertainers, sponsors, and 
the media now clamor to participate. 

The success of ZooFari also had a galvanizing effect on FONZ—we realized 
that if we could pull off a party of such size and complexity, we could probably do 
anything. Moreover, the exposure and good will ZooFari has created in the 
community has helped to ensure the success of our other events and programs. 
ZooFari for Kids, the Wildlife Art Festival, and, new this year, a Latin jazz festival 
to celebrate Hispanic Heritage Month in the fall, all build on ZooFari’s base. 

All of us at FONZ are grateful to Miriam Carmack, who demonstrates how 
far-reaching the effects of a single person’s creativity and determination can be. 
And we all look forward to Miriam’s next better idea. 


Sincerely, 


Clinton A. Fields 
Executive Director 
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Le pools and the bustling life of the busiest seaport in 1 the greatest sea 


ing nation in the world primed Mutis for a life of high adventure. ‘After oS 2 ete lete te 2a ¢ 


a l grammar: school and a university program in philosophy, Mutis stud- yy 


: y ‘ied medicine and qualified as a doctor. After graduation and until 1760, : = 


- Mutis held the Chair i in Anatomy. at the general hospital in Madrid, 
) ‘where his exposure to medicinal plants: and herbal medicines sparked yy 
a lifelong passion for natural history. In. 1770, not satisfi ed with a teach- . 
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| _ tohis beloved medicinal plants, Mutis traveled to Nuevo Granada as - 
personal physician to Pedro Messia de la Cerda, the new Spanish Viceroy | 
there. Within a couple of years, the ever-restless Mutis became bored _ 


with medicine and distracted by the dazzling beauty of the country 
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2700 plant species—possibly the most lavish collection of botanical y 
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By Janeen Renaghan 


THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORE. 


On a narrow city street in ancient Rome, 


shopkeepers hawk blocks of meat and 
fragrant sausages. Pet dogs bark above the 
din of urban noise; horses haul away carts 
of refuse. At a crowded corner a woman 
wrapped in a yellow tunic and cloak stops to 
watch a troupe of trained elephants bow to 
the commands of Its master-—movements of 
exotic beasts unlike any she has seen. 


ANGELO HORNAK/CORBIS. 


THE NORTHERN TERRACES OF THE COLOSSEUM, ROME, WERE BUILT FOR THE 
FIRST FLAVIAN EMPEROR VESPASIAN, CIRCA 72 A.D. (LEFT). THE SARCOPHAGUS 
AND COVER (ABOVE) DEPICT THE PROCESSION OF BACCHUS TO INDIA. 
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2OME 
ROME 


On the Esquiline Hill, an aristocrat strolls the 
grounds of his small private park, past a 
saltwater pond swimming with fish, an aviary 
teeming with blackbirds. He listens to the birds’ 
songful chatter and contemplates building a 
dining area inside the aviary. The perfect place 
for guests to observe the birds as they eat, he 
thinks, as he walks toward a pair of gazelles. 

In a warren of cages below the Colosseum, 
lions sleep. A keeper glances at the animals, 
wondering how long they will live; the great 
cats lost much of their strength during a long 
sea journey from Africa. In just a few days, 
50,000 Roman citizens will fill the stands of the 
Colosseum to cheer as the half-starved beasts 
fight a pack of gladiators. 

Animalia Romae. Whether 
on street corners, dinner 
plates, private grounds, or 
arena stages, animals were 
ubiquitous in ancient Roman 
life. Yet perhaps there is no 
better image of their integral 
and fabled role than in the 
story of the city’s birth: 
Romulus and Remus suckling 
a she-wolf, gaining sustenance 
to grow and build the 
foundations of an empire 
that would become the center 
of the world 600 years later. 
The she-wolf is as much a 
symbol of the legendary 
founding of Rome in 753 
BAC 248 “te orphaned 
brothers, and the array of 
animals in Rome—as entertainment or in 
menageries—represented the wealth and 
power of the city as its boundaries grew beyond 
the Palatine Hill. Art provides a vivid sampling 
of this millennia-old kingdom of beasts; yet in 
order to better appreciate the many animals 
immortalized in Roman sculpture, painting, 
mosaic, and metalwork, their place in the city 
must also be understood. 

Although elephants imported from Africa 
were sometimes used in wars, they were 
considered exotic creatures and used mainly for 
public entertainment. As a majestic foreign 
beast, the elephant came to symbolize Roman 
expansion and overseas trade, often embodying 
Africa in Roman artwork. By the middle of the 
second century A.D., Rome had indeed proved 
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its muscle and might: The Empire unified the 
Mediterranean, reaching into Europe, the Near 
East, and the northern tip of Africa. North 
Africa was especially fertile ground, both 
commercially and artistically. The hunting, 
capture, and transport of elephants and other 
animals in this region to Rome was a lucrative 
business that ultimately found expression in a 
series of fourth-century mosaics in Piazza 
Armerina, Sicily. 

An artful ancestor of contemporary wall-to- 
wall carpeting, the well-preserved Armerina 
mosaics cover the floors of 46 rooms in a villa 
believed to have been owned by a businessman 
who furnished animals for display and 


slaughter in Roman arenas. The “Great Hunt” 
mosaic, located in the main corridor of the 
villa, is a visual documentation of animal- 


supply operations: mounted huntsmen, 
maimed animals, and Ark-like ships stacked 
with beasts in traveling crates. Elephants in 
particular suffered an early fate because trunks 
and legs themselves were often as profitable as 
the living animal. The southern portion of the 
“Great Hunt” mosaic pays homage to such 
remunerative trophies, depicting a seated 
woman holding an elephant tusk. Next to the 
woman are an African elephant, a tigress, and 
another tusk. The coveted tusks symbolize 
commerce in Africa, as well as the burgeoning 
demand for African goods—including its 
wildlife—in Rome. 


If elephants signified Roman imperialism, 
they were also reflective of the successes of 
Roman rulers. Lifting their trunks to the sun, 
the massive beasts represented light and 
victory, the triumphs of rulers such as Julius 
Caesar. In 46 B.C., after the defeat of rival 
Pompey in Greece and successful campaigns in 
Asia Minor and Egypt, Caesar held an elaborate 
triumph in which 40 trained elephants 
marched alongside him up the steps of the 
Capitol. Lighted torches burned brightly in the 
elephants’ trunks, illuminating what ultimately 
would be the legendary dictator’s last victory. 
Not surprisingly, Roman rulers often chose this 
pachydermal symbol of majestic light and 
omnipotence to appear 
on their coins. 

The growing presence 
of elephants and other 
exotic animals in the 
Roman games parallels 
the expansion of Roman 
power. The games’ origins 
may lie in early rural 
festivals honoring gods of 
the crop. Once adopted in 
the cities, however, these 
games—or ludi—were 
held to mark notable 
events, ultimately serving 
emperors’ political whims 
and accomplishments. 
Games became ways for 
leaders to distinguish and 
amuse themselves, exalt 
the Empire, and entertain 
the Roman people. By the second century A.D., 
at least 100 games took place annually, some 
lasting weeks at a time. The programs ranged 
from the macabre to the comic: chariot races, wild 
animal hunts, gladiatorial combats, musicals, 
dramatic theater, and vaudeville. 

Chariot races and animal events were held at 
the Circus Maximus, an immense oblong bowl 
seating 150,000 people, that in one form or 
another has been a Roman landmark since the 
second century B.C. In the chariot races, horses 
pulled carriages in teams of four around seven 
laps of the track, or about five miles. Each 
wheel-to-wheel, hoof-to-hoof race took its toll 
on the carefully bred beasts—a blow of a whip 
or a fall on the hard track surface could blind 
or cripple a racing horse. Unlike horses, the 
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savage beasts 
featured in other 
animal events 
were prey, not 
pedigree. Rhinoc- 
eros, buffalo, lions, 
bears, and _ other 
ligide Oke teal Aik cate 
quadrupeds fought to 
the death in the Circus; 
in the staged wild- 
animal hunts called 
venationes, animals were slaughtered by men 
wielding knifes and spears. After the time of 
Nero (A.D. 54-68), the 
venationes were moved 
to the Colosseum, a 
circular amphitheater 
inaugurated by Emperor 
Titus in A.D. 80, where 
the grisly spectacles con- 
tinued to titillate the public. 
Gladiatorial shows were 
also performed in the 
Colosseum. As many as 50,000 
Romans would watch trained 
gladiators—who were generally slaves or 
criminals—fight one another or beasts kept 
half-starved in cages below ground. 
Combat was bloody and _ usually 
merciless. (Spectators were kept safe 
from the frenzied, ravenous animals 
by barriers that made the seating area 
impervious.) The games were 
enormously popular, and the Roman 
public demanded its entertainment 
with zeal. Outside the arena on the 
city streets, elephants and other exotic 
creatures were often used in street- 
troupe acts. Roman citizens, perhaps 
seeing the animals for the first time on 
these makeshift stages, became eager 
for more elaborate shows inside the 
amphitheater. The Roman poet and 
satirist Juvenal once groused that 


(CLOCKWISE, LEFT TO RIGHT) 

FOUNDERS OF ROME, TWINS ROMULUS 

AND REMUS, SUCKLE A SHE-WOLF; 
SECOND-CENTURY SILVER CUPS DEPICT CRANES: 
A FIRST-CENTURY TERRACOTTA BAS-RELIEF 
ILLUSTRATES THE BRUTAL SPORT OF LION FIGHTS. 


“Panem et circenses’’ 
—bread and circuses 
—were all the gluttonous 
Roman public desired. The 
emperors fed them well. 


“panem et circenses’—bread and circuses— 

were all the gluttonous Roman public desired. 
When it came to the games, the 
emperors fed them well. 

Emperors imported animals from 
all over the world at great expense in 
order to make the games as curious as 
possible. Although elephants sometimes 
fought bulls—or one another—in the 
arenas, they were also used as comic relief, 
their ponderous bodies the punch-line of 
numerous anthropomorphic skits. In his 
Natural History, Pliny the Elder describes a 
gladiatorial show given by Augustus in A.D. 12 
during which elephants performed clumsy 
dance-like movements, tossed weapons in the 


a enenrieg eatenentiortezeRt pn: 


air, and even walked 
across tightropes— 
fOuES~ at.) ais tame. 
Crowds roared 
when the animals 
pretended to be 
guests at a dinner 
party, taking their 
places * next = 5 to 
humans at a table in 
the arena, or when 
they donned dresses 
and— as mammalian fore- runners of the 
Rockettes—stomped in a line. 

Bears were also used in contrasting roles. In 
public shows, they too were hunted, killed, 
exhibited, or trained for comical purposes. And 
because bears were found in Italy and Greece— 
as well as imported from Spain, Persia, and 
Africa—there was never a shortage of the 
species in the arena. Trainers dressed the heavy, 
hirsute creatures in silly costumes, taught them 
to mime, and guided them across horizontal 
bars in balancing acts. Subservience was 
ensured with a harness. 

Some bears were anything but tame in the 
arena, however. Roman emperors often 
sentenced serious criminals to fatal encounters 
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with the beasts in the Colosseum—an 
ancient “death sentence” swifter and 
more savage than our own. The 


Deutches Archaologisches 
Institut in Rome is an 
excellent image of a lion 
carefully observed in a 
natural setting. Its 
details suggest an 
objective interest 
in nature and an 
engagement with 
animals outside 
of the > areime 
undisturbed by 
civilization. 
The “gentle” lion was 
also made a pet in the 
homes of some adventurous 
emperors. The Augustan History 
claims that Emperor Elagabalus 
(A.D. 218-222) kept clawless, toothless 
lions in his quarters. The animals made 
extremely popular in venationes and __ story abouta alarming appearances at dinner parties and, in 
gladiatorial shows. While dictator, Caesar used _ distressed panther that beckoned a man, by _ the middle of the night, often wandered into 
a staggering 400 lions (imported primarily _ rolling over on her back, to rescue her cubs from _ the rooms of sleeping guests—some of whom 
from North Africa and Syria) in the Circus, the a pit. The panther then 
foreignness of the animal lending his shows guided the man to the litter 
added panache. Savage images of the lion were by softly touching his /- | b : le 
not exclusive to the arena, however. Sculptures clothes, and apparently aa DEror dd al US IS Sd 
of lions devouring prey were often used expressed gratitude when 
onsepulchers as symbols of the voraciousness her cubs were returned an aston ish | NO 600 ostrich 
of death. safely. Such feline affection is | 
Despite this barbarous reputation, felines also visible in Roman art. 
were also recognized in ancient lore for their The marble relief of a lioness crouching in a _ literally died with fright upon awakening. 
gentleness. In his Natural History, Pliny recallsa cave with her two hungry cubs from the Although the Romans amassed great 


criminal met his fate in the 
context of an elaborate play; 
instead of a happy ending, 
though, the main character of 
the production—the convict— 
was mauled by the bear. Such 
gory dramas were common at 
the program Emperor Titus 
arranged” “to “dedicate » the 
Colosseum in A.D. 80. That 
lavish show, which even included 
a naval battle in the flooded 
amphitheater, lasted 100 days. 
Throughout the festivities more 
than 10,000 prisoners and 9,000 animals 
were slaughtered. 

Revered for its ferocity, the lion was also 
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exhibitions of animals, they were 
hardly the first people to do so. Large 
and varied zoological collections 
were on display as early as the third 
century B.C. Ptolemy II, ruler of 
Egypt between 283 and 246 B.C., 
possessed wealth, power, and an 
iftterest in natural history 
everything needed to assemble one of 
the most awesome menageries of the 
ancient world. The king is perhaps 
best known for a great procession in 
honor of the god Dionysus in 279 
B.C. that, by virtue of its size and 
diverse assembly of animals, could 
alone have populated several modern 
zoos. Thousands of exotic creatures 
marched through the stadium in 
Alexandria, including 2,000 golden- 
horned bulls; eight pairs of ostriches; 


ONCE PART OF THE SCIITI 
TREASURES, THIS GOLD 
NECKLACE (ABOVE) WAS 
DISPLAYED AT AN 1962 
EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT 
ROMAN ART OBJECTS. 

ANIMAL STATUARY, SUCH AS 
THIS LION, CONVEYED STRONG 
MESSAGES IN GARDENS 
THROUGHOUT ROME. 


N HESELTINE/CORBIS. 
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INSIDER TIPS * ANIMAL INFO © EVENTS 


CAT TALES 


Wayne Millner is cooing. “Aw, you’re a sweetheart, aren’t cha? 


Yeah.” Millner is scratching a cat’s neck, but the cat is no tame 
tabby. It’s Kerinci, a 170-pound Sumatran tiger. The 13-year-old 
female is gently rubbing her neck against the chain-link enclosure 
to greet Millner, the National 
Zoo’s head tiger keeper. Head- 
rubs are a common way cats in 
the wild greet one another. “I 
have a healthy respect for the 
cats and for what I can and can’t 
do,” he explains, moving his 
fingers behind her ear. 

There is one significant 
difference between a great cat 
and its domestic cousin: Great 
cats can kill people. And 
although the Zoo’s lions and 


tigers recognize their keepers, 
and even seek occasional playful interaction, that doesn’t mean 
they won’t attack them given the chance. “They’re carnivores, and 


every instinct they have, and their body 
structure, is designed to hunt and eat,” 
explains Jeanne Minor, the head lion 
keeper. “People say, ‘Oh, but you feed 
them,’ and I say, ‘Yeah, they associate me 
with food.’” 

To protect themselves, and the public, 
from becoming meals, keepers diligently 
follow a comprehensive safety protocol. 


Keepers must know where the cats are at all 


times. When shifting cats between their 
indoor enclosures in the complex under 
Lion/Tiger Hill to the outdoor yards, 
keepers notify one another. And just like 
any other job, the day is fraught with 


Join FONZ Today! 

Ask about a Friends of the National Zoo 
membership at any information station, gift 
shop, or parking booth. Enjoy free parking 
and a 20-percent discount in the shops 
immediately upon joining. Plus, members 
receive a year’s subscription (six issues) to 
ZooGoer, FONZ’s glossy magazine, and 
Wildlife Adventures, a newsletter that keeps 
members current with FONZ classes and 
events. If you are from out of town, ask 
about FONZ’s special membership for 
distant friends. Call 202.673.4961 for more 
information. 


Loop STUFF 


The Zoo's Commissary 
purchases about six tons 
ot food every week to 


eed the Zoo's 5,000 


wild residents. 


eeccccccce 


routine. 


A keeper’s day begins with checking on the animals in his or 


her charge. To reach the enclosures where the great cats are held 


when off exhibit, keepers must pass through a series of safety gates, 


each a reminder that they are about to enter a restricted and 


potentially dangerous area as well as an additional barrier should a 
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cat get loose. Two signs, attached to > 
consecutive gates read, “Please Don’t Feed 
Fingers to Animals,” and “Sometimes We 
Get Only One Chance.” As keepers walk 
through the gates, they reflexively grab and 
pull them shut. 

The animals are brought here at night, 
where they are housed and fed individually. 
In the morning, keepers look into each cat’s 
enclosure to see if the cat has eaten and to 
ensure that it is healthy by, among other 
checks, inspecting the color and 
consistency of the cat’s feces. Wild animals 
are instinctively stoic and usually try to 
hide any signs of illness or injury, so 
keepers track each animal’s behavior 
carefully and must be able to recognize 
subtle cues. A clipboard where keepers mark 
behavior is posted on the door of each cat’s 
enclosure. “Part of our job is to be the eyes 
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HERE BE DRAGONS 


The world’s largest lizard, the Komodo 
dragon, can kill a 9O-pound wild boar an 
eat it in one sitting. Adults generally grow 
between five and ten feet in length and 
weigh 110 to 200 pounds. Find the Zoo's 
Komodo dragons behind the Reptile Dis- 


covery Center. 


and ears for the 
veterinary staff,” 
Millner explains. 
Keepers look for 
patterns. For 
example, they know 
Kerinci is a finicky 
eater. They won't 


worry if she doesn’t 
eat one day, but if her food is untouched for a few days, they’d 
consult one of the Zoo’s veterinarians. 

Before moving the cats into exhibits, keepers walk through 
the yards to clean up yesterday’s feces and any debris. They 
access the yards through two solid steel doors that are secured by 
a cluster of deadbolts and two steel poles; the cats enter through 
a sliding door nearby. Despite the popular perception, keepers do 
not enter the enclosures while the cats are in them. “People think 
that we can hug and squeeze [the cats], but they’re wild 
animals,” Minor explains. “They’re used to a routine, but that’s 
not the same thing as being a pet.” 

The indoor enclosures open into the “runway,” a secure path 
linking enclosures to the yard. Keepers can maneuver the cats to 
any yard with a color-coordinated pulley system, another safety 
device. “The whole focus of the place is to work deliberately and 
safely to ensure safety for the public, for the animals, and 
ourselves,” Millner says. Doors leading into the runway are blue, 
so the corresponding handle is blue. Doors within the runway, 
which keepers use to keep cats apart while indoors, are color- 
coded yellow. 

Once the cats are in the exhibits, the grunt work begins. 
Keepers hose and scrub the floors of the indoor enclosures and 
prepare the cats’ dinners by defrosting ground meat and 
weighing portions. The cats are fed horsemeat, but the amount 
they are given depends on their weight and is determined by the 
Zoo’s veterinary staff. Rokan, the eight-year-old, 300-pound male 
Sumatran tiger, is served four pounds daily, whereas Soyono, the 
five-year-old, 170-pound female Sumatran, is served three pounds 
per day. The cats are fed only indoors and keepers serve them 
through a food chute, similar to a mailbox, so there is no hand 
contact with the hungry cats. A metal feed pan riven with fang 
marks hangs near the food preparation area as an always present 
safety reminder. On Sundays all of the cats are given oxtails to 


gnaw. These meat and bone treats are about two feet long and 
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Key to map 

Komodo Dragon Largest lizard. 
Cheetah Fastest land mammal. 
Goliath Heron Largest heron. 
African Elephant Largest land animal. 
Tiger Largest cat. 

Gorilla Largest primate. 
Goliath Bird-eating Spider Largest spider. 
Trumpeter Swan Largest waterfowl. 


Greater one-horned Asian Rhino Second largest rhinoceros, after white 


rhino. 
Giraffe Tallest animal. 
Andean Condor Largest living raptor. 
Victoria Lily Among the world’s largest leaves. 


Arapaima gigas (not shown) — One of the largest freshwater fish. 


Pygmy Marmoset One of the smallest primates. 

Kori Bustard One of the heaviest flying birds. 

Kodiak Bear Largest terrestrial carnivore. 

Red Kangaroo Largest kangaroo and largest 
marsupial. 
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Warer Beps? 


Gray seals can sleep underwater and can even surface to breathe 
without waking up. 
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[oo Babies 


Spring and summer are the best times for Zoo babies. Recent births in- 
clude a Kori bustard (check the bustard yard); 18 bearded dragons 
and a half-dozen leopard tortoises (Reptile Discovery Center); and 
dartpoison frogs (Amazonia). Check in the Reptile Discovery Center 
and Small Mammal House, where babies are almost always on exhib- 
it, Also, pygmy marmosets {at the Small Mammal House and Great 
Ape House] and prairie dogs (near the Mane Restaurant) often have 
babies in late spring and summer. Young flamingos shown above. 
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continued from page 3 

regularly rotated trom enclosure to enclosure to oF 
fer a change ot scenery. The grassy enclosures 
simulate the Atrican plains, and the cheetahs often 
use the hilly vantage points to see their surround 
ings. Females live alone, while males live in two- 
to three-cat coalitions as they do in the wild. 


BIRD HOUSE/WETLANDS EXHIBIT 
The Wetlands Exhibit outside the Bird House is 


home to more than 39 waterfowl species. Wild 
Cooper's and red-shouldered hawks occasionally 
buzz low over the ducks. Inside the Bird House is 
a simulated raintorest with treetlying tropical 
birds. Beside the Bird House is the impressive Out 
door Flight Exhibit, home to birds of the woods 
and waters of the Americas. 


GREAT APE HOUSE 


Be sure to check the large ficus trees just inside the 
tront door for free-ranging pygmy marmosets. 

From the Great Ape House, orang utans climb the 
green tower and “commute” to Think Tank. Follow 
the path behind the Great Ape House to see the 
lowland gorilla family relaxing in their outdoor 
yard. 


THINK TANK 


A ground-breaking exhibit, Think Tank explores 
animal thinking and behavior. Watch the fascinat 
ing interactions between members of a Sulawesi 
crested macaque group and between Zoo statt 
and the orang utans that live there and also visit 
the exhibit via the O-line cableway. 


SMALL MAMMAL HOUSE 


From brightly colored Prevost’s squirrels to bushba- 
bies and sluggish sloths, the Small Mammal 
House is tull of surprises. Birds, reptiles, and mam- 
mals live side by side in a few of the building's 
exhibits. Outside, a cactus garden adorns the 
side of the building tacing the Great Ape House. 


ELEPHANT HOUSE 

When this building tirst opened in October 
1939, it housed four girattes, a black rhino, 
Asian and African elephants, and Nile and 
pygmy hippos, as well as Malayan tapirs, huge 
wild cattle called gaur, and Cape buttalo. Now, 
continued on page 7 


continued trom page © 

rewer animals enjoy larger spaces in which to 
roam. Golden-headed lion tamarins climb through 
the planters and across the ledges above the 
pygmy hippos’ indoor enclosures. 


GOLDEN LION TAMARIN 

TRAINING GROUND 

Along a quiet path through the woods, between 
the Elephant House and Beaver Valley, summer 
visitors will tind a pair of golden lion tamarins 
roaming tree. Volunteers caretully watch these pri- 
mates, which are trainees for release back into 
their Brazilian dry torest habitat. 


BEAVER VALLEY 

Watch tor a variety of wild songbirds around the 
waterfall and a surprise dinosaur in this well 
wooded area, where the Zoo’s beavers, white- 
tailed deer, and red wolves live. Travel farther 
down the trail to see the gray seals and Calitornia 
sea lions, the bears, and finally the Amazonia Ex 


hibit and Science Gallery. 


THEME GARDENS 

The Zoo's theme gardens highlight plants that are 
important to humans and animals alike. These in- 
clude: the American Heritage Garden (beside the 
Small Mammal House); the African American Her- 
itage Garden (beside Gibbon Ridge on the Great 
Meadow); and a buttertly garden (behind the 
Reptile House). 


SUNSET SERENADES 


Top off your day 
at the Zoo with a 
mellow evening otf 
music. ae 
Thursday from June 
aA 25 through August 
, You can se on Lion/Tiger Hill and 
enjoy a tree concert featuring a variety of 
music. The outdoor concerts run trom 6:30 
to 8:00. p.m., unless interrupted by rain, 
and the Mane Restaurant is open for 
retreshments. Ask at any Information Station 
to tind out who's playing, or call 
202.673.4717 for intormation. 
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Icio aieieinc ieieentandidoeeaaininnininianiaaniiiaiintinaiatesiedinadieainieeemeaal exercise the cats’ powerful teeth and jaws. 


GREAT CATS WORD FIND Tigers and lions in the yard exhibit typical wild 


behavior, sleeping most of the day to conserve their 
energy. They also patrol and scent mark the perimeter of 


Se coe rate eae Sees Co eg ca | ea | oom eS 
the yard, just as they 
Oy ae ee aD IAS. cl Dae paler) 
would patrol the 
ee ee, perimeter of their 
Cee ial Se ee Ne territory in the wild. 
Petre barre Ret es ol ca im agate ei eect ae ae ae | Black arrows painted 
Ser ere le Cha Jen ee ets tee ok on the concrete walls 
Tine AP cy ons aie d@ ye oe VERDI rl SUA, in the white tiger’s 
ee eo Ned gn ply ae ee es yard point to signs of 
Oe era ee ot ee scent marking. 
To encourage more 
Roe eo ee ela ede BAe a deo Regiyae Ne 
activity, keepers 
Be: OCS NNN WO ee aon habe een ea ae ; 
occasionally place 
Find these great cat words: ae 
BITE HON STALK balls weigh about 30 pounds, and swatting them around 
keeps the cats entertained throughout the day. When 
CARNIVORE MANE STRIPES | pasta 
temperatures rise, some of the tigers, but not the lions, 
CLAW MEAT TAIL en he a coe 3 
will also swim in the moat to cool off. 
CONSERVAs PANTHERA TEETH “Visitors come with their cameras hoping to see 
TION PREDATOR TERRITORY something. Well, [being] here all the time, [keepers] see 
CUBS PREY TIGER all kinds of interesting behaviors. There’s a lot of times | 
FELD PROWL. wish I had a camera to document some,” Millner says. As 
HUNT ROAR Kerinci comes into heat this spring, Millner and the 


other keepers are anxiously watching the female, and 
Rokan, her intended mate. All hope that Millner won’t 
need a photograph to reveal what develops. 

A keeper’s day ends much the way it begins, only in 
reverse. The cats are brought inside, checked, and fed. 
Although the process may seem a bit monotonous, 
keepers enjoy working with the great cats at the Zoo. 
“One-half of the people in the world fantasize at some 
point in their lives about being a zookeeper; the other 
half wonders why anyone would want to work with 
smelly animals,” Millner says. “I’m one of the ones who 
always thought it would be the neatest thing in the 
world.” 

—Robert Moll 


All photos in this special section by Jessie Cohen/NZP, unless 


otherwise indicated. 
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200 Arabian sheep; 16 
cheetahs; 24 lions; seven 
pairs. of oryxes; 23,200 
horses; one large, white bear; 
one giraffe (according to 
Pliny, the rare giraffe was 
known as a “camelopard” in 
the ancient world because of 
its camel-like head, ruddy 
color, and leopard-spotted 
coat); countless cages of 
parrots and peacocks; and 
150 men carrying trees with 
birds perched among their 
branches. 

Illustrating this royal 
fascination with animals is 
the second-century Nile 
Mosaic—a transcription, 
many believe, of a Ptolemaic 
painting. Myriad species are 
detailed and named, and the meticulous 
execution of everything from crocodiles and 


to have served 
heads at one banquet. 


camels to hippopotami and lions suggests 
more than just a passing interest in zoology. 
Hunters are also depicted exploring the upper 
Nile in search of unusual creatures to bring 
back to Alexandria, perhaps to add to a royal 
collection. Owning animals bolstered a leader’s 
image, proving his power and influence (not 
unlike the way President Clinton’s dog, Buddy, 
ostensibly validates his humanity). And in the 
Egyptian king’s case, the stranger the beasts, 
the greater the ruler. Ptolemy IDs august 
procession no doubt also inspired future 
spectacles in Rome—his vast royal collection a 
precursor to Roman menageries as well as 
modern zoos. 

Romans found animals just as intriguing as 
did the Egyptians, and by the first century 
B.C. private menageries on the estates of the 
wealthy were prevalent, even fashionable. 
fishponds, and small parks 
abounding with wild animals became almost 
as common as swimming pools are today. A 


Aviaries, 


A TERRACOTTA STATUE OF A ROMAN WAR ELEPHANT. 


man named Q. Fulvius Lippinus may 
have been the first Roman to establish 
such a preserve. According to Pliny, 
shortly before 50 B.C. he built a 27-acre 
enclosure with boars, stags, and wild 
sheep—a park soon widely imitated by 
his affluent neighbors. Unspectacular 
animals such as hare and deer were 
gradually eclipsed by more exotic species; 
bears, lions, and even giraffe became staples 
of impressively stocked menageries. The size 
of enclosures varied greatly: Some—at as 
much as 34 acres—did more than just “keep 
up with the Lippinuses”; others were smaller, 
facilitating owners’ access to the animals for 
viewing and shooting. 

Yet observation and sport were just two of 
the reasons for which Romans built enclosures. 
Ostriches, for example, were thought to be kept 
in imperial aviaries, and the Augustan History 
claims that Emperor Elagabalus gave them and 
other creatures away as lottery prizes at his 
banquets. Guests’ winnings were inscribed on 
spoons, the prizes ranging from the extravagant 
(“ten ostriches”) to the comical (“ten flies”). 
Animals kept in private menageries were also 
killed for food. Elagabalus is said to have served 
an astonishing 600 ostrich heads at one of his 
banquets, the brain being quite a delicacy. 

In addition to parks of wild animals, well- 


DAVID LEES/CORBIS. 


August 21-29 


Celebrating 1998 as the 
Year of the Beef and 


the Year of the Quilt 


Monday thru Saturday: 

e Community Square 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m. - FREE interactive & educa- 
tional activities for children & youth 
in Community Square. 

e Also in Community Square: 50th Fair 
Birthday Party for Pre-Schoolers each 
morning. Includes games of the eras 
Gacks, marbles, etc.) and special 
evening activities. 

e Life-size Ice Sculpture of a beef cow 
in the Butter House located behind 
the Cheese Bar 

e Exotic beef breeds and beef 
educational displays in Barn #18 

e Landscapers Contest Exhibits 
throughout the fairgrounds 

e Old MacDonald's Barn featuring live 
farm animals 

e FREE Educational Demonstrations in 
the Demonstration Area and Home 
Arts Building 

e Plus those fabulous Racing Pigs, 
Goats and Ducks! 

And a whole lot more! 


CARNIVAL RIDE SPECIALS 
MONDAY - CHILDREN’S DAY 
Unlimited riding for $15 per person, 
10 a.m. until closing 
(excludes all animal rides) 
TUESDAY - D.A.R.E. DAY 
Unlimited riding for $10 for any D.A.R.E. 
Program graduate wearing a gradua- 
tion T-shirt from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY - COCA COLA 
RIDE-ON DAY 
Unlimited riding from 10 a.m. to close 
for just 50¢ per ride all day with one 
empty Coca Cola product can 
(excludes all animal rides) 
THURSDAY - KIDDIE RIDE SPECIAL 
Unlimited riding from 10 a.m. to close 
on all designated “Kiddie Rides” for 
children ages 7 and under, just $10 per 

child (excludes all animal rides) 

For more info call 301-963-FAIR 
www.aofair.com 
Conveniently located off |-270 in 
Gaithersburg 
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to-do Romans built elaborate saltwater 
ponds—oases within the menageries— 
crowded with sea fish such as bass and turbot. 
Fish were often treated more as pets than as 
seafood, 
rife with references to the deep-sea beloved. 
Some  Owillers “even 
coddled fish like dolls 
and adorned them with 
necklaces and earrings as 
a sign of affection. 
Fishponds were — so 
faddishly adopted, in 
fact, that non-aristocrats 
soon began to build less- 
expensive freshwater versions. The popularity 
of fish is also visible out of water, as the 
subject of numerous floormosaics in baths, 
fountains, and pools across Rome. The 
earliest of these aquatic-themed mosaics (that 
is, those completed before the middle of the 
second century A.D.) are particularly notable 
for their realism. Fish were rendered with a 
zoological fastidiousness that allowed viewers 
to identify a wide range of species. As a fitting 
end to the intimate relationship between 
Romans and denizens of the deep, loving 
owners could take images of fish with them 
even in death: Reliefs of fish frequently 
appear in Roman funerary art as symbols 


and Roman literature is 


of immortality. 

Aviaries were equally lavish enclosures, 
often containing a wide variety of species 
behind netting. Some aviaries even boasted 
duck and fishponds within their confines as 
well as dining areas where guests could enjoy 


Some owners even coddled fish 
like dolls and adorned them 


with necklaces. 


the ornithological atmosphere over a meal— 
perhaps the predecessor to today’s zoo snack 
bar. Songbirds—blackbirds and nightingales 
in particular—were popular for their 
melodies. And like their underwater 
neighbors, songsters were doted on and kept 
as pets. It was not uncommon to pay 
exorbitant sums for a rare songster— 
sometimes even more than the cost of a slave. 
Upon the death of a favorite bird, many 
owners even requested to be buried on top of 
its ashes. The many sensitive, naturalistic 
Roman mosaics and carvings of birds tending 
to their offspring in many ways mirror the 
care and affection devoted owners bestowed 


on them. Families of birds appear in relief on 
funerary altars and pavements, feeding and 
sheltering hungry nestlings just as Roman 
owners tended to their feathered loved ones. 

The detail of these pieces—expansive 
wings, grooved nests, and taut beaks— 
suggests an appreciation 
for animals that, in many 
ways, lies at the heart of 
Roman menageries and 
Roman artwork. Artists 
translated the animated 
lines and shapes of the 
natural world into scenes 
both static and emotive, 
symbolic and lifelike, macabre and quaint. 
The eclectic roles animals had in Roman art 
hints at the complex, even contradictory 
views that the society held about animals 
themselves. Perhaps even as one Roman 
lustily cheered on the bloody venationes, 
another serenely walked the grounds of a 
private park, the sublimity 
of a sunbathing lion or trilling bird. Z 


relishing 


Janeen Renaghan’s 
ZooGoer was about cave art. 


last article for 


Come celebrate The National Aquarium's 
125th anniversary with over 250 different 
species of fish, invertebrates, reptiles, 
amphibians, and a lot of other wild things! 


Located in the Department of Commerce 
Building. Entrance is on 14th street between 


A) 
Wingo 


Aquarium and Gift Shop open 


daily 9am to 559m 


For more information call 202-482-2825 


Discover what's been lurking beneath the 
Commerce Building for all these years. 


You'll be amazed! 


Pennsylvania and Constitution Avenues. 


EAcret! 


Washington's Best Kept 
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STAMPS 


“Elephants are lovely 
animals,’ says Mary Ann 
Owens. “I’ve seen them 
in the wild in Africa and 
Asia.” But 70-year-old 
Owens sees far more of 
these animals in New 
York, where her Brooklyn apartment is filled 
with elephant mementos, from candles 
and bookends to teapots and clocks. All 
other pachyderm paraphernalia aside, Owens 
most treasures her extensive collection of 
elephant stamps. 

They became an obsession, Owens recalls, 
“when my husband came home one day with 
some stamps and said, ‘Here’s something 
different in elephants!’” Several thousand 
stamps and 30 years later, Owens owns one of 
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the largest elephant stamp collections in 
the world. “T buy all elephant stamps as 
they come out. I’ve got to the point 
where I can’t go any further,’ she says. 
2 She even has the first elephant stamp 
ever issued—an 1890 stamp from the 
now-defunct Indian state of Bamra. 
She has traveled the globe, vying against 
other philatelists in international stamp 
competitions, and winning three “large 
golds,” the prized medals awarded to 
philatelists with the most unified and best- 
formatted presentations of stamps and their 
history. One day, Owens says, she intends to 
write the definitive book on elephant stamps. 
Owens is not alone in her zeal for collecting 
animal stamps. Philately, or stamp collecting, 
has been a popular hobby since the 
first adhesive postal 
stamp was issued in 
Britain in 1840. And 
animals have been 
featured on stamps 
for almost as long. 
Owens is one of 
thousands of serious 
philatelists who 
collect only wildlife 
stamps. There are 
plenty of choices. 
As_ biodiversity is 
Li Cne a6 Lino ly 
threatened, animal 
diversity on stamps 
multiplies, reflecting 
a strong public 
interest in wildlife 
and conservation. 
“You could safely 
say that the majority 
of countries have 
issued wildlife stamps 


at “one time or 
another, says Alan 
Hanks, . an’ insect 


stamp collector and 
editor of Biophilately, 
a journal for animal 
philatelists. Many 


countries manufacture stamps as a quick source 
of revenue, banking on philatelists who collect 
by topic and search out exotic stamps. 
In addition, U.S. federal and state duck stamps, 
required for hunting licenses, have also caught 
collectors’ attention. Together, the stamps 
and their admirers share a colorful history 
closely tied with efforts to increase 
environmental awareness. 


Animals on U.S. Stamps 

On March 20, 1923, a buffalo quietly made 
history. The stoic, humped animal stood on a 
dusty plain, its massive head turned to gaze at 
nearby observers. It still stands there today, 
forever frozen on the face of a sepia-colored 
30-cent postage stamp. This was the first U.S. 
stamp to feature a wildlife subject. Two earlier 
stamps, from the late 1800s, had depicted 
wildlife—a bald eagle adorning the U.S. coat 
of arms and a buffalo being hunted by an 
Indian on horseback—but the animals in 
these stamps were ancillary. The 1969 stamp, 
with the buffalo as its primary graphic, 
marked the beginning of a rich tradition 
of U.S. stamps with 
wildlife themes. 

The National Zoo 
played a part am 
launching this historic 
stamp, although that 
role has been disputed. 
In a 1923 bulletin, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General W. Irving Glover noted that the 
stamp depicted “a buffalo taken from a 
photograph.” The photograph in question 
was snapped at the Smithsonian, probably in 
the Arts and Industries Building. The old 
black-and-white print shows a group of 
buffalo that had been shot and mounted by 
William Temple Hornaday, chief taxidermist 
for the Smithsonian’s National Museum, who 
became a conservationist and successfully 


pushed to establish the National Zoo in 1889. 
One of the buffaloes appears to have the same 
stance as the stamp buffalo. 

However, the stamp’s artist, C. R. Knight, 
remembered things differently. He claimed 
he drew his subject from life—at the 
National Zoo. In a letter dated 
Movember 3, 1939, Knight 
explained: “A certain Mr. 
Baldwin, an engraver for the 
Bureau [of Engraving and 
Printing], was trying to make a 
drawing from the Museum 
group when I offered to do this 
for him. Only too gladly he 
hustled me over to the Bureau 
and I was commissioned to do 
the drawing, which I promptly 
did—from the Zoo specimen.” 

The buffalo stamp did not carry an obvious 
conservation message. The only type 
accompanying the art reads: “United States 
Postage, 30 Cents.” However, the buffalo, then 
as now, symbolized the vanishing Wild West, 
and also the beginning of efforts to save 
endangered species. The buffalo, once one of 
the continent’s most abundant animals, 
became one of the first 
endangered _ species 
after it was hunted to 
near extinction by the 
late 1800s. 

Following that initial 
wildlife stamp, the U.S. 
Postal Service (USPS) 
issued a series of stamps 
dedicated to U.S. national parks, from 
Acadia to Zion, in 1934. In 1947, a stamp 
celebrating the new Everglades National 
Park was issued, complete with an 
etching of a great white heron—an all- 
white subspecies of the great blue 
heron found only in southern Florida 
and the Caribbean. 

The first U.S. postage stamps labeled 
“Wildlife Conservation” appeared in 1956. 
These three-cent stamps presented three 
animals wildlife biologists had struggled 
diligently to save—the wild turkey, pronghorn 


antelope, and king salmon. While these 
stamps, like recent wildlife-themed 
stamps, may not have raised funds to 
benefit wildlife efforts directly, they carried 
the conservation message around the 
country. By 1956, <the. turkey; the 
continent's largest game 
bird, was well on its way to 
recovery after being all but 
wiped out by unregulated 
hunting. Today, after years 
of restocking and careful 
hunting regulations, the 
bird once again haunts 
forests and fields over most 
of its historic range. 
The pronghorn, decimated 
from a historic 30 million 
to about 13,000 by the 
1800s, has also bounced back thanks to 
careful conservation. More than 400,000 
of these speedy mammals now live in 
western North America. The story of the 
king salmon has not been so rosy: The 
continent’s largest salmon is now one of 
the rarest because dams have blocked 
many from migrating 
from the ocean to their 
spawning streams upriver. 
Fast on the heels of these 
popular stamps came a fourth 
three-cent stamp that featured 
one of the country’s most 
endangered species, 
the whooping crane. 
On July 19, 1957, 
four months before 
the stamp was issued, 
the Washington Post 
reported that the 
whooping crane popula- 
tion stood at 31. “the 
highest it’s been since 
mw, 1950, when 34 were 
“counted.” Today, following 
decades of cooperative 

efforts between U.S. and Canadian 
conservationists, the wild whooping crane 
population has grown to around 180, 


although the bird remains one of the 
continent’s rarest species. 

The crane stamp had another distinction. 
“This is one of the first times more than one 
color was used on a stamp,” said Cecilia 
Hatfield Wertheimer, curator of the Historical 
Resource Center at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. Unlike previous monochrome 
wildlife stamps, the whooper stamp sported 
three colors—blue for water, green for grasses, 
and orange for the two fuzzy whooping crane 
chicks. Fine engraving embellished the drawing 
done by U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service (USFWS) 
artist Bob Hines. Today, most stamps are 
printed in full color, the artwork scanned onto 
a computer that digitally generates four-color 
film. The film negatives are exposed on 
photosensitive plates—offset printing plates— 
which each print a different color. A flexible 
and popular method, offset printing produces 
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POSTAL STAMPS: THE CREATIVE PROCESS 


“Until you get involved in it, you don’t realize how much planning and debate 
goes into this kind of stuff,” says veteran stamp artist Chuck Ripper, 
commenting on how stamp subjects are selected. The subjects for all stamps 
are now decided by a [2- to 15-member Citizens Stamp Advisory Committee 
(CSAC). This group, hand-picked by the Postmaster General, reviews the 40,000 
or so stamp ideas Americans submit annually and assigns topics for upcoming 
years. “The Citizens Stamp Advisory Committee was formed in 1957 to bring 
order to the program,” says USPS senior art director Terry McCaffrey. “Up until 

, then, different interest groups had influence, such as 
the trucking and poultry industries.” The CSAC meets 
quarterly, then passes down its recommendations to 
the USPS, which takes care of officially commissioning 
artists. 

Ripper, who has painted 80 U.S. postal stamps— 
including a 1987, 50-stamp block depicting wildlife 
representative of each state—was first recommended 
to the Citizen’s Stamp Advisory Committee by the 
late bird painting guru Roger Tory Peterson. Peterson 
admired the 500-plus stamps Ripper painted earlier 
for the National Wildlife Federation. Ripper says 

stamp painting is a special art. “The paintings are not very large, which forces 

you to think simple. it’s perfect for me because I’m a compulsive nit-picker.” 

Normally, art for U.S. postal stamps cannot be more than five times the size of 

the stamp, which forces the artist to compose small artworks simply and 

carefully, using crisp, snappy colors. 

As for the pay, Ripper says postal stamps are definitely worth his while. 
“The rate per square inch is really good,” he quips. Ripper says the lead time 
to do stamps is two to four years. While this allows ample time to prepare 
and paint, the distant deadlines have one drawback: You can’t discuss your 
project with anyone until the stamp is issued. 


foward Youth 


bright stamps that lack the fine-lined etching 
characteristic of engraved stamps. Engraving, a 
painstaking and dying art, is now employed 
only on a few commemorative, limited-edition 
stamps such as the Spanish-American War 
stamp issued in March 1998 and the Pacific 97 
stamp issued in 1997. 

As the environment and wildlife became 
hotter topics, more wildlife stamps rolled off 
the U.S. Bureau of Engraving and Printing’s 
presses. Highlights from the 1960s included a 
1963 stamp honoring pioneer bird painter 
John James Audubon, a 1966 stamp 
commemorating the 50-year anniversary of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty, and a waterfowl 
conservation stamp issued in 1968 that 
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pictures a pair of flying wood ducks. Since the 
1970s, dozens of wildlife stamps have been 
issued by the USPS, including blocks of 
stamps dedicated to coral reefs, state birds 
and flowers, mammals, 
hummingbirds, and owls. 
Among the most recent 
releases was a 1996 series of 
stamps featuring 

photographs of endangered 
species, ranging from the 
Wyoming toad to the West 
Indian manatee. Upcoming 
stamps include a set of four 
tropical birds that will be 
released by August. 


Collectors’ Zeal and 

a Problem of Plenty 

The United States, however, does not corner 
the market on animal stamps. For example, 
Canada’s very first stamp, issued in 1851, 
portrayed a beaver. Other early wildlife stamps 
include an 1866 Peruvian stamp depicting 
llamas and an 1879 Guatemalan stamp 
depicting the resplendent quetzal, that 
country’s national bird. In his 1936 book The 
Animals on Postage Stamps, O.W. Barrett 
tallied about 90 countries that had issued 
stamps portraying 80 or more types of 
animals, and there are far more today. 

So how many 
wildlife stamps are 
out there? Probably 
too many to count 
safely. “Nobody 
collects all animal 
stamps now because the volume is so huge,” 
says George Griffenhagen, editor of Topical 
Time, the journal of the American Topical 
Association, or ATA, an international 7,000- 
member organization of philatelists who 
collect stamps by areas of interest. 
Griffenhagen points out that the ATA ranks 
the popularity of topics every two to four 
years, and over the past 20 years of surveys, 
mammals, birds, insects, and marine life have 
been among the hottest collector topics. 

Just keeping track of the world’s fish stamps 
is a daunting task, according to Victor 
Springer, a curator of ichthyology at 

the Smithsonian’s National 
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and an ardent philatelist. “When 
I became an ichthyologist [in 
1957], says Springer, “I began to 
throw stamps in a box.” Now 
Springer has a huge collection. 
He co-authored a book with 
chemist Maynard Raasch that 
lists all of the world’s fish stamps 
through 1991. The two scientist- 
cum-philatelists counted a total 


of 9,700 fish stamps, and have added about 
700 or so more since publication. Springer has 
about 7,000 of these in his collection. Some of 
his stamps even his reflect scientific 
accomplishments: 
One Cayman Islands 
stamp depicts a fish 
he first described 
(Malacoctenus boehlkei) 
and a St. Helena stamp 
portrays a fish named 
after him (Scartella 
springert). 

The seemingly end- 
less stream of inter- 
national wildlife stamps 
has been a mixed 
blessing for philatelists. “Stamp collecting has 
been ruined to a great extent by countries 
issuing large numbers of stamps each year,” 
Springer says. With stamp collectors in mind, 
many developing nations produce stamps for 
the foreign collector market. Some philatelists 
disdainfully call them “wallpaper stamps.” 
“These countries grind out stamps at such a 
fast rate, they're not taking much care,” says 
Griffenhagen. Keen philatelists find plenty of 
incorrectly labeled stamps these days. 
While mismatched animal names and 
misidentifications dismay philatelists, they 
also challenge them. “You begin to get into it 
and you look at biology books and read,” says 
Griffenhagen. “You ask, ‘Are they accurate 
in their identification? Which subspecies 
is this?” 

The uneasiness among philatelists over 
“wallpaper stamps” is not new. O.W. Barrett 
alluded to this in 1936, when he wrote that 
the printing of wildlife stamps “not only 
tends to increase [the countries’] stamp sales 
but it also ‘advertises’ the countries by 
conveying fixed impressions of their faunas.” 
Barrett then asked whether or not these 
stamps were “educational propaganda.” The 
Same criticisms have been aimed at U.S. 
Stamps in recent years. Many philatelists 
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believe .> the 7 WSPS 7 cis 
pandering to popular whims 
by issuing pretty bird or 
dinosaur stamps while forsaking traditional, 
more patriotic stamp subjects. The tide of 
wildlife stamps, however, shows no sign of 
ebbing. Governments issue stamps that will 


commemorative, limited-edition stamps. 


sell both to mailers 
and collectors, and 
wildlife-themed 
stamps are contin- 
ually popular. For 
example, the amount 
of money spent by 
collectors—or 
retained by the USPS 
instead of going 
toward letter delivery 
—for the 1996 
endangered species stamps 
is about $11 million, which 
is on par with other 


popular 15-stamp blocks. 


Stamps: 

A Duck’s Best Friend 
Philatelists do not focus 
solely on postal stamps. Some collect revenue 
stamps, which charge buyers taxes or fees for 
certain goods or activities. Years ago, for 
example, the United States issued revenue 
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stamps for goods such as beer, wine, and 
playing cards. But the most beautiful and 
collected revenue stamps are federal duck 
stamps, which hunters must buy and afix to 
their annual hunting permits. 

The United States began the world’s first 
duck stamp program in 1934, after North 
American waterfowl populations had 


plummeted to an all-time low due to 
and 


unregulated hunting 
habitat destruction. 
Back “vear “all 
adult U.S. water- 
fowl hunters must 
purchase a $15 duck 
stamp. Annually, 
more than 1.5 million 
stamps are sold. About 
90 percent are pur- 
chased by hunters, but the remaining 
10 percent are bought by collectors 
and wildlife refuge visitors. The U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service collects this 
money and deposits 98 percent of it 
into the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Fund, which is used to buy refuge lands for 
waterfowl and other wildlife. (The remaining 
two percent is given to the USPS, which sells 
and distributes many of the stamps and pays 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for the 
design and printing of the stamps.) Since the 
program began in 1934, the USFWS has 
collected about $500 million from duck 
stamp sales, which has been used to purchase 
about five million acres of national wildlife 
refuge—an area the size of Massachusetts. 
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At least 16 
other countries 
have started duck 
stamp programs 
in the last 15 years 
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none has enjoyed the success of the U.S. 
program. Only a few other countries, notably 
Canada, Great Britain, Mexico, and New 
Zealand, require their hunters to 
purchase the conservation stamps. 
Other countries print the stamps 
more for sales to collectors than as a 
wildlife tool. In 
addition to national programs, 
many U.S. states, Canadian 
provinces, and 
some Native 

American _ tribes 

issue hunting 

stamps that raise 
money for local 
wildlife 
California began the 
first state program in 
1971; three-quarters of the U.S. states now have 
their own programs, including Maryland 
and Virginia. 

Each year, hundreds of eager wildlife artists 
submit waterfowl paintings to the annual 
Federal Duck Stamp Contest, the only U.S. 
government-sponsored art competition. The 
actual award for winning the annual duck 
stamp competition, a frame with a sheet of the 
artist's duck stamps inside, may seem humble, 
but it comes with the promise of money 
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and fame for the 
winning artist. 
According to a press 
release issued by the 
USFWS, “winning 
artists stand to 
gain hundreds of thousands of dollars through 
the sale of limited-edition prints and licensed 
products bearing the image of their designs.” 

The first open contest was held in 1949. 
Since then, the accuracy and detail of the duck 
stamp paintings have steadily improved, from 
one-color, etched “vintage era” stamps to the 
full-color portraits, such as the 1998 stamp that 
pictures a male Barrow’s goldeneye. 

Whether bought for postage, for hunting, or 
for collecting, wildlife stamps have a broad 
appeal. “Birds and flowers and things like that 
continue to be very popular with the American 
public,” says the U.S. Postal Service’s senior art 
director Terry McCaffrey. The art, colors, and 
animals on wildlife stamps draw attention, and 
drive home the conservation message, even at 
the highest levels of collecting. When asked if 
wildlife stamp collectors value the importance 
of saving the animals they collect in miniature, 
Mary Ann Owens answers, absolutely. 
“Competition judges require a_ logical 
conclusion to exhibits. In most flora and fauna 
exhibits these days, the last chapter is 
conservation.” Z 
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Howard Youth, formerly associate editor 
of ZooGoer, is a freelance writer specializing in 
wildlife conservation issues. 


HISTORIC U.S. STAMPS BY JIM O'DONNELL, NPM/SI. DUCK STAMPS COURTESY OF U.S. FISH & WILDLIFE SERVICE. ELEPHANT STAMPS COURTESY OF MARY ANN OWENS. FOREIGN STAMPS COURTESY OF HOWARD YOUTH. 


Wildlife Art - Original & Limited Edition Prints 
Bateman - Brenders - Glazier - Hillier - Isaac - Lyman - more! 
Federal and State Duck Stamp Prints 
Mill Pond - Greenwich - Hadley - Somerset - Wild Wings 
Quality Conservation Framing 


Clients include U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service - Friends of National Zoo 
Defenders of Wildlife - National Fish & Wildlife Foundation 


10 am to 5 pm 


Monday - Saturday 
301-854-2099 or 800-672-9089 


purcell@snowgoosegallery.com 


http://www.snowgoosegallery.com 
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SNOW GOOSE GALLERY | 
9693 Gerwig Lane 
Columbia, Maryland 21046 
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The extraordinary animal kingdom 
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‘Their We cycle is fascinating in many 
ways. A newborn black bear cub, for 
marnpie, is about the size of a squirrel 
swithout @ tai, but at maturity @ will have 
gained at least five hundred times ts 
bith weight. A mother grizzly or polar 
bear may weigh 750 times as much as 
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826 Broadway, Suite 900 New York, NY 10003 
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email: websterp@earthlink.net 
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NSW 2086 Australia 
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webpub@websierpublishing.com 


Summer is a time for reading and 
relaxing, whether you're lounging 
by the pool or at the beach, 
stretched out on a blanket in a 
grassy park meadow, or sitting on a 
back patio. Every summer ZooGoer 
suggests a few books to add to your 
summer reading list. We usually rec- 
ommend light, entertaining 
mysteries, but ones that have a con- 
servation or environment slant. 
That way you can read guilt-free. 
Don't be frustrated if you aren't 
leaving the area for vacation this 
summer. Our group of books will 
whisk you away to Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park and Gila 
Wilderness, both in New Mexico, 
and to the resort communities of 
Cape Cod. Enjoy! 


Blind Descent. 1998. Nevada Barr. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 341 
pp., hardbound, $22.95. 
Blind Descent, the sixth 
mystery featuring 
National Park Ranger 
Anna Pigeon, may be 
Nevada Barr’s best. Not 
_so much for its plot, 
which drags before it 
reaches its surprise con- 
clusion, or 
character develop- 
ment—Pigeon is as 
irritating as ever—as 


- for its evocation of 
place, Barr’s strong suit. Lechuguilla 
Cavern, a monster of a cave in 
Carlsbad National Park, was discov- 
ered only in 1986 and remains 
largely unmapped. It is so big, Barr 
reports, locals joke it is where Mon- 
ument Valley is stored for the 
winter. Exploring it is treacherous 
and scary for even the most experi- 
enced spelleologist. But the 
claustrophobic Pigeon finds herself 
trekking through the cavern to help 
bring out an injured friend, whose 
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fall may have been an accident—or 
attempted murder. Bart’s precise 
description of the cavern, whose 
rugged topography is as diverse and 
challenging as that of any mountain 
range, and of her own fear and awe 
of the cave’s alien, but fantasically 
beautiful environment, is brilliant. 
Imagine climbing Everest, but 
underground in pitch darkness, and 
you get some idea of caving in 
Lechuguilla. I usually forget murder 
mysteries as fast as I read them, but 
Blind Descent figured into my 
dreams for weeks. 


Mexican Hat. 1997. Michael 
McGarrity. W.W. Norton & 
Company, New York. 316 pp., 
hardbound, $22.95 

(also available in a 1998 
paperback). 

Former cop Kevin Kerney is 
temping as a forest ranger in New 
Mexico's vast Gila Wilderness 
when he stumbles upon the remains 
of a poached black bear. Unable to 
ignore the crime, despite orders 
from his bosses, Kerney embarks on 
an investigation that unmasks a 
poaching ring that is using its huge 
profits to underwrite other nefari- 
ous activities. At the same time, he 
is trying to solve two murders, one 
contemporary and one more than 
50 years old. 
Along the way, 
Kerney himself 
becomes the 
object of a man- 
hunt as his 
sleuthing 
threatens the 
local good-old- 
boy network 
that joins cops 
and criminals 
in a conspiracy of silence. In his sec- 
ond Kevin Kerney novel (the 
acclaimed Tularosa was the first), 


eimon 


Michael McGarrity again does a 
masterful job painting New Mexi- 
co’s rugged natural landscape and 
the equally rugged social and cul- 
tural landscape shaped by it. And in 
Kerney, he has created a likeable 
though flawed hero trying to come 
to terms with the contradiction of 
the modern West. 


Mendel’s Dwarf. 1998. Simon 
Mawer. Harmony Book, New York. 
293 pp., hardbound, $23. 
— — Literary fic- 
tion rather 


Dwarf 


Simon 


mawe?t 


sion and 


suspense until his quirky, erudite 


tale about genetics (complete with 
footnotes!) becomes a riveting page- 
turner. Benedict Lambert is a 
genius, a world-renowned geneti- 
cist—and a dwarf who hides his 
bitter loneliness beneath a mask of 
witty self-deprecation. He also hap- 
pens to be the great-great-great 
nephew of Gregor Mendel, the bril- 
liant but shy Austrian monk 
whose discovery of the mech- 
anisms of genetic inheritance 
_ was ignored until after his 
death. Skillfully interweaving a 
moving biography of Mendel 
with Lambert's search for both 
the genetic basis of his dwarfism 
and a lover who will help per- 
petuate his genes, Mawer’s story 
_ 1s thought-provoking and ulti- 
mately scary in its exploration of 
the uses and abuses of our rapidly 
increasing ability to practice eugen- 
ics through genetic engineering. 


And in Benedict Lambert, he has 
created an arrogant, unlikable pro- 
tagonist who nonetheless has the 
reader unwillingly wanting him 
to succeed in his manipulative 
efforts to find the love he so 
desperately seeks. Wise, moving, 
and beautifully written, Mendel’s 
Dwarf is well worth your time. 


Chromosome 6. 1998. Robin 
Cook. Berkeley, New York. 460 
pp., paper, $7.50. 
Also a cautionary tale about the 
downside of modern genetic 
manipulation, but at the other end 
of the literary spectrum, is Robin 
Cook’s Chromosome 6. Chromo- 
some 6 is where the genes for the 
Major Histocompatibility Complex 
lie. These genes, part of the immune 
system, govern the recognition of 
self and non-self, and are responsi- 
ble for the rejection of organ 
transplants and skin grafts unless 
the donor is very closely related to 
the donee. In Chromosome 6, a 
young scientist’s new technique to 
insert a portion of that chromo- 
some into a bonobo (pygmy 
chimpanzee) embryo, resulting 
eventually in an immunological 
“Clone” of the person from whom 
the chromosome came, leads to a 
nefarious “organs-for-profit” 
scheme. More frightening, perhaps, 
is the strange behavior of the bono- 
bos who possess the human genes; 
are they acting all too human? The 
action alternates between New York 
and West Africa as the heroes take 
on the mob, a huge biotech firm, 
shady physicians, a sinister German 
expatriate running the show in 
Africa, and other surprising aggres- 
sors. A fun, quick read, Chromosome 
6 comes complete with a glossary to 
define some technical terms used in 
the text. 

—Susan Lumpkin 


Bluefin Blues. 1997. Paul Kempre- 


cos. St. Martin’s Press, New York. 
228 pp., hardbound, $20.95. 
ey A New York stock- 
_ broker is killed 
_ when tuna boat 
Lady Pamela 
_ knifes through a 
charter boat just 
off Cape Cod. 
But the hit-and- 
run is forgotten 
when the Coast Guard finds a 
Japanese bluefin tuna buyer dead, 
a harpoon through his chest, on 
the tuna boat. Takaido, the 
buyer’s grandfather, enlists mod- 
ern tough-guy Aristotle “Soc” 
Socarides to investigate the mur- 
der. Soc is the epitome of a 
private investigator, with a Mag- 
num, P.I., cast of Vietnam War 
buddies, a background as a 
Boston cop, and a fear of roman- 
tic commitments—it’s his Yankee 
sensibilities and New Englander’s 
nobility that make him likeable. 
Soc gets assistance along the way 
from a Tokyo cop who wears 
cowboy boots and spits out Yid- 
dish phrases, a hard—drinking, 
sponge—diving Greek uncle, and 
main suspect Charlie Snow, the 
hotheaded tuna fisherman who 
owns Lady Pamela. As Soc unrav- 
els the mystery he learns the 
political and environmental 
issues surrounding the tuna 
industry, as well as the competi- 
tive, and often greedy nature of 
fishermen who can sell a single 
bluefin for $20,000. Ultimately, 
Soc also discovers something 
fishy about his client. Although 
Kemprecos relies heavily on 
cliché characters, this book is as 
fun and charming as its Cape 
Cod setting. 

—Robert Moll 


Cheshire Cat Book Store 
5512 Connecticut Ave., NW 
Washington, D.C. 20015 
(202) 244-3956 
Fax (202) 244-1860 
3!/, blocks south of 


Chevy Chase Circle 
Call for our newsletter 


Store Hours 
Monday-Saturday 10-6 
Sunday 1-5 


You will find the perfect books for 
your child at the Cheshire Cat Book | 
Store. From old favorites to recent 
publications. From books for babies to 
books for teens. From prize-winning 
fiction to eye-opening 
nonfiction. Come in 
and browse or ask our 
knowledgeable staff for 
suggestions. 


Just for you... find this 
butterfly book and more at 
the Cheshire Cat Book Store. 
Visit in August or September 
and enjoy our famous live 
butterfly window display. 


LeCphaven 


PERENNIAL GARDENS 
CHILDREN'S GARDENS 


A new perennial border or island bed. 


A rock garden with dwarf conifers as 
4-season companions to tiny 
rock-hugging plants. 


An intoxicating fragrance garden. 
A child’s garden, full of mystery and secret places. 


The excitement of a garden at dusk, with 
variegated foliage at the edge of a woodland, 
winking in the dwindling light. 


Marvel at black plants, unobtrusive in sunlight; 
exotic at dusk. 


(301) 270-4456 
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FONZ Wildlife Art Festival 
September 18, 19, 20 

FONZ’s fourth Wildlife Art 
Festival to benefit the Zoo will be 
held Friday, September 18, 
through Sunday, September 20. 
Featured artists include Nancy 
Glazier, named 1992 Wildlife 
Artist of the Year, acclaimed 
sculptor Robert Deurloo, and 
special guest artist Jan Martin © 
McGuire. A Festival highlight is 
the exhibit and sale of original 
masterpieces by Robert Bateman, 


Fiesta Musical 


The Zoo celebrates Hispanic Heritage Month with Fiesta Musical 
|998:A Celebration of Latin Jazz, Saturday, September 26 from || am. 
to 6 p.m, and Sunday, September 27 from | p.m.to 6 p.m. A Carnival- 
like parade of costumed musicians and dancers will kick-off the two- 
day event at || am.on Saturday. The Festival features Latin jazz, 
cultural dance performances, and a Latin American food court, as well 
as animal demonstrations in English and Spanish, and hands-on 
activities. Also, two traveling exhibits from Colombia will be on view in 
Amazonia Science Gallery. “Colombia: A Botanical Expedition’ presents 
54 prints of botanical illustrations made during José Celestino Mutis's 
expedition in the late | 700s and early |800s.""A Country of Three 
Seas’ features 43 color photographs by Diego Samper, depicting three 
geographic regions of Colombia. Admission to Fiesta Musical and the 

~ exhibits is free. Call 202.673.4717 for more information. 
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widely hailed as the finest wildlife 
artist alive today. Gallery Jamel, a 
major collector of Bateman and 
other preeminent wildlife artists, 
is presenting this exhibit. 
The Festival begins on 
Friday, 
September 
18, with 
classes, 
workshops, and talks by 
Festival artists to promote 
awareness and appreciation of 
wildlife art. There will be a gala 
preview party on Friday evening, 
where guests can meet the artists, 
preview the exhibit, and make 
early purchases. Tickets for this 


party are $50; please call 
202.673.4613. 

Along with 75 of the world’s 
finest artists, photographers, and 
contemporary craftspeople 
selected by jury, Glazier, Deurloo, 
and McGuire exhibit and sell their 
work to the public on Saturday 
and Sunday, September 19 and 20, 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. During the 
weekend, the art exhibits are 
complemented by arts and crafts 
for kids, live entertainment, a food 
bazaar, and, of course, the 
National Zoo’s 5,000 animals. 
Admission to the Festival is free. 
Call 202.673.4717 for more 
information. 


Animal News 
Three false water cobras hatched 
between May 13 and May 14. 
Although they are not currently 
on exhibit, keepers hope to have at 
least one of them in the Eggs and 
Babies section of the Reptile 
Discovery Center by late July. 
These large, South American 
snakes get their name from their 
cobra-like behavior of raising 
their bodies and flattening their 
neck areas when threatened. In 
other news in RDC, the caiman, 
alligators, and tortoises are in 
their outdoor enclosures 
and will remain on 


exhibit there through October. 

The Bird House recently 
acquired a female mottled owl, now 
on display indoors near the kiwi 
enclosure. A new northern flicker 
can be seen in the Great Flight 


Cage. You can spot this woodpecker 
by the brilliant yellow coloration on 
the undersides of its wings and the 
shafts of its wing feathers. The kori 
bustard chick, born October 3, 
1997, has joined the adults and is 
doing well. It had been hand-reared 
to protect it from the threat of wild 
predators and other dangers in the 
outdoor enclosure. Flamingos have 
laid 15 eggs this spring, nine of 


which are fertile. Several eggs have 
already hatched. The four 
flamingos hatched at the Zoo in 
1995 are now all part of successful 
breeding pairs, and one of the two 
females laid a fertile egg. At five 
days old, the chicks are pulled for 
hand-rearing to protect them from 
a herpes virus that has claimed 50 
percent of the Zoo’s flamingo 
chicks in previous years. They will 
be reintroduced into the flock at 
three months. The wild black- 
crowned night herons returned this 
spring to breed. Look for adults, 
both male and female, constructing 
large twig nests in the trees around 
the Bird House. Once laid, eggs 
incubate for 24 to 26 days; chicks 
fledge 42 to 49 days after that. 

A new archerfish display has 
opened in Think Tank. Archerfish, 
with their sharp eyesight and 
accurate aim, squirt water drops at 


prey, such as insects, to knock 
them from over-water perches. 
The display features three small 
archerfish with striking black 
markings. Once the fish have 
grown accustomed to their new 
tank, visitors will be able to see 
demonstrations of their 
fascinating predatory techniques. 
This year’s free-ranging golden 
lion tamarin pair—Sienna, a two- 
year-old female from the Denver 
Zoo, and Martie, a two-year-old 
male born in the Zoo’s Small 
Mammal House—have been 
released into the park to prepare 
for their reintroduction into 
Brazil’s Poco das Antas Reserve in 


the fall. Although free-ranging 
tamarins in previous years have 
almost always stayed in Beaver 
Valley near their nest boxes, this 
pair has wandered as far away as 
the Bird House. After one of their 
bigger excursions, the tamarins 
were checked for injuries and re- 
leased into the park. The Valley 
keepers will be calling in support 
staff from around the Zoo to help 
monitor the tamarins and make 
sure they stay safe. “They’re doing 
great, said keeper Linda Moore, 
“We just have to be prepared to 
keep up with them.” 


Photos by Jessie Cohen/NZP 
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Good News 

Grazing bison may be the key to 
increasing plant diversity in U.S. 
grasslands, according to a ten-year 
study at the Konza Prairie Long- 
term Ecological Research site in 
Kansas. The scientists are the first 
researchers independent of the 
livestock community who 
acknowledge the potential benefits 
of grazing. 

Prairies are prairies because fires 
keep woody plants from invading 
the grasslands, ecologists believe. 
Land managers imitate nature by 
setting fires to control growth. But 


Area Scene 


Residents in Fairfax County, Virginia, have had an unlikely visitor in 
their midst recently. Since April 29, more than 20 people have 
reported seeing a cougar, also called a mountain lion or puma, in the 


Great Falls—VWestridge area. 


Earl Hodnett, wildlife biologist at the Fairfax Department of Animal 
Control, told Zoogoer that one |4-year-old boy saw the cougar about 
20 feet away while walking through the woods. The eight-foot-long, 
grayish-brown animal was rooting around in a garbage bag. ‘Recalling 
what he had read in the paper the boy held his hands above his head in 
order to look taller’ Hodnett recounted. "He stepped behind a tree and 
watched the cougar pick up the bag and trot off.’ 

Hodnett believes that the cougar is an escaped pet because “it doesn't 
behave at all like a wild animal,’ and no wild population exists in the 
eastern United States from which it could come. Historically, cougars lived 
In the Americas wherever deer, their favorite food, were abundant. Today, 
due to habitat destruction and hunting, cougars are found in remote 
western regions of the United States. In their natural habitat, cougars are 
nocturnal and avoid human contact. The Fairfax County cat, said Hodnett, 
prefers backyards, doesn't mind daylight, and ignores people. 

Although infrared cameras are in place to a catch a glimpse of the cat, 
no efforts have been made to capture it, partly because the Department 
of Animal Control has a limited supply of humane large-animal traps. 
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—Alison Emblidge 


with increased nitrogen spewed into 
the air from car exhaust and 
fertilizers, some grasses flourish 
while others falter. Burning alone is 
not the answer. 

Scott Collins, National Science 
Foundation ecologist and study 
leader, has found that grazing 


herbivores are an important part of 
nature’s checks and balances. 
Grazing allows light to reach shorter 
and less common species, and thus 
increases species richness. In the 
study, burned areas yielded low 
species diversity, but grazing in 
these areas maintained diversity. 
Researchers found similar results in 
Konza Prairie sites where bison 
were reintroduced in 1987. 
Scientists warn, however, that these 
results do not necessarily apply to 
cattle grazing. Cattle tend to graze 
heavily in one area, while bison 
graze less intensely over larger 
regions. 

—from Science, May 1, 1998 


Bad News 
Galapagos Island penguins are 
being devasted by El Niro, 
according to Washington University 
zoologist Dee Boersma. In early 
May, no baby penguins were 
present at the islands. “What that 
suggests is that none of the 
penguins bred in the last six 
months, or if they did, none of the 
chicks survived,” Boersma said. 
Today, the Galapagos Island 
penguin population is half that of 
its 1970 total due to increased 
strength and frequency of El Niro 
events. During non-El Niiio years, 
trade winds blow warm Pacific 
Ocean surface water away from the 
islands, leaving the region with 
colder, nutrient-rich water. When 
El Nino strikes, trade winds 
diminish and leave the islands 
surrounded by warm water devoid 
of mullet, the penguins’s principal 
fare. Due to extreme food 
shortages, some of the 22-inch-tall, 
flightless birds simply do not lay 
eggs. Others desert their nests. 
Females do not store energy well, 
making reproduction during El 
Nino years even more difficult. 


Boersma is not convinced that 
El Nino will cause the extinction of 
the Northern Hemisphere’s only 
penguins. “But I am concerned that 
the numbers are going to become 
increasingly low, and we know that 
with smaller populations, they're 
just more vulnerable to extinction,’ 
she said. Boersma cited more 
immediate threats to the penguins, 
such as oil spills, fishing gear that 
may entangle animals, and the 
introduction of predatory rats or 
cats to the islands. 


What’s in a Name? 

Once upon a time, damsels were 
delicate and dragons were powerful. 
Today, fairytales aside, damselflies 
flutter while dragonflies bolt. The 
difference in their flying style lies 
where one would think it should: in 
their wing structure. Adult 
damselflies sport four wings of 
equal length that neatly fold parallel 
to their bodies, as their suborder 
name, Zygoptera, meaning “yoke” in 
Greek, reflects. Their wings beat at 
different rates, producing a 
fluttering appearance. Dragonflies, 
suborder Anisoptera, meaning 
“unequal” in Greek, have shorter 
hind wings than forewings. Their 
wings beat in synchrony and do not 
touch each other. Both groups are 
important in limiting mosquito 
populations. 

The order to which damselflies 
and dragonflies belong, Odonata, is 
named from the Greek “odos,” 
meaning “a tooth.” Aquatic Odonata 
larvae wield a menacing “tooth” of 
sorts, a hinged lower mouthpart 
that swings open to catch other 
invertebrates and retracts to swallow 
them. Odonata are among the most 
primitive insects dating back 300 
million years ago and were the first 
insects to fly. The group includes 
about 5,000 colorful species today. 
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